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Tue following account of the clumsiness of manufactured articles 
in Normandy reminds us of a similar state of things in those parts 
of Italy, which formerly diffused the conveniences of life over 
Europe. The locks and keys, and articles on a par with them, in 
Tuscany, are perhaps the same now that they were in the days of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. The more cheerful a nation is in ordinary, or 
the happier its climate, the less it cares for those petty conve- 
niences, which irritable people keep about them, as a set off to their 
want of happiness in the lump. A Norman ora Tuscan will be 
glad enough to make use of an English razor when he gets it; but 
the point is, that he can do better without it than the Englishman, 
We have sometimes seen in the face of an Italian, when English 
pen-knives and other perfections of manufacture have been shewn 
him, an expression, mixed with his wonder, of something like 
paternal pity, as if the excess of the thing was childish. It seemed 
to say ;—“ Ah, you can make those sort of things, and we can do with- 
out them. Can you make such knick-knacks as Benvenuto Cellini 
did—carkanets and caskets, ‘full of exquisite sculpture and worth 
their weight in jewels?” 

‘ And there is reason in this. It is convenient to have the most 
exquisite pen-knives ; but it is a greater blessing to be able to do 
without them. We would not stop the progress of manufacture ; 
fora good will come of it, beyond what is contemplated: but it is 
not to be denied meanwhile, that the more petty conveniences we 
abound in, the more we become the slaves of them, and the more 
impatient at wanting them where they are not. Not having the end, 
we keep about us what we take for the means. Cultivators of 
better tempers or happier soils get at the end by shorter cuts. The 
only real good of the excessive attention we pay to the conveniences 
of life, is, that the diffusion of knowledge, and the desire of 
advancement, proceed in company with it ; and that happier nations 
may ultimately become still happier by our discoveries, and improve 
us, in their tura, by those of their livelier nature. 

‘In the invention of several little things which add to the com- 
forts, and facilitate the daily actions of life,’ says Mr St John, 
“the English are certainly before the French,—if French civiliza- 
tion can be said to have reached Normandy. The cutlery, for 
example, is generally exceedingly poor and clumsy ; and every im- 
provement which is attempted, is said to be made & [ Anglais. ‘T hey 
mark their linen with English ink; they cut their beef-steaks and 
plum-puddings with English knives, when they can get them; and 
if they can scrape off their beards with English razors, they are 
but too happy. But, in fact, no man can be expected to be patriotic 
or national in the matter of razors; for, if the devil himself kept a 
cutler’s shop, and sold a good article, 1 think no man who has a 
beard would scruple to become his customer. I was not able to 
discover a pair of nut-crackers in all Caen, though I am told such 
things have accidentally been seen there ; and was compelled to send 
to London for a pair or two. The instrument with which filberts 
and hazel nuts are squeezed to pieces here, is exactly like a country 
cobbler’s pincers, only not half so neat. Walnuts are opened with 
aknife, at the constant risk of lock-jaw. Fenders, of course, there 
ate none; and the fire-irons are of the most rude and awkward con- 
struction. The ordinary earthenware is exactly of the description 
which, I suppose, prevailed before the siege of Troy, being at once 
ugly and brittle; but the porcelain and finer species of earthenware 
are frequently extremely tasteful and elegant. The manufacturing 
of glass seems by no means to have reached the perfection which 
it has attained among us, though many articles are cheap and pretty. 

ut of all the clumsy fellows in the country, the locksmiths, I think, 
a the bell. Nothing can equal the ugliness and coarseness of 
eoeacke and keys, if you except the manner in which they are 

led to the doors. In shoeing horses, also, the Normans are 
peculiarly inexpert. Three persons are invariably employed in the 
*peration: one man seizes the horse by the head, another takes 














hold of his foot, turns it up, puts on the shoe, and holds it with 
both hands, while the third iedies in the nails, with a hammer large 
enough to have served the Cyclops in beating out the thunder-bolts 
for Jupiter in their smithy inMount Etna. Ifthe animal happens to 
move, the whole posse of artistsare disarranged, and a thou- 
sand curses are showered upon his perverseness. The same number 
of persons are employed in shoeing an ass. In England, a smith 
who could not manage the whole business without aid, would hang 
himself for shame, 

‘Moreover, in walking along the roads in frosty weather, they 
are continually falling and slipping on the ice, for want of what, I 
believe, is called roughing their shoes. When this happens, the 
peasants beat the animal in the most brutal manner, though their 
own stupidity is alone to blame. When I have hinted at this piece 
of cruelty, I have had our cock-fighting, and bull-baiting, and box- 
ing-habits, objected to me, and very fairly ; though I do not clearly 
see how our cruelty to cocks and bulls can justify their savage 
abuse of the domestic animals. It is not difficult, however, to retort 
accusations of this kind. Every nation has its faults and its absur- 
dities ; and it is thus that mankind keep each other in countenance. 

‘The Normans, though remarkably backward in many of the 
practices of civilized life, are sometimes ridiculed when they do not 
altogether deserve it. For example, it is customary with the En- 
glish here to laugh at them for harnessing their horses in a long 
single line of eight or ten to their waggons. No doubt it appears 
very absurd at first sight, but the practice is in consequence of the 
badness of the cross-roads and by-roads which are found in this 
country, and must be allowed until those roads are greatly improved. 
For, when a waggon drawn by a long team of this kind, comes to a 
slough in the road, the foremost horses enter it and pass it, before 
those behind are far in the mud; and thus, having reached the solid 
ground, are enabled to drag their brethren, vehicle and all, through 
the slough. In the same manner, we must account for the unusually 
great diameter of the wheels of these waggons. I have often heard 
General Miller explain in this way the custom of the Guachos, or 
inhabitants of the Pampas of South America, who use waggons 
with wheels ten feet in diameter, and yoke twenty pair of oxen, in 
a loose manner, to one of these strange looking vehicles. That the 
diligences are not drawn by a long single line of horses, is no proof 
that the practice is not the effect of prejudice, but a presumption, 
of the contrary: the diligences, in general, run over good roads 
and, when the waggons have the same advantages, they will be drawn 
by horses yoked two and two, as they are in England.’—P. 72. 

£ The ladies of Normandy wear whatever bonnets or hats happen 
to be in fashion at Paris, but the female citizens of a certain rank 
wear nothing but caps. This renders it necessary for every person 
to be armed against sudden showers with an umbrella, which, in 
most instances, is of a fiery red, or some other bright colour. These 
umbrellas are of a clumsy construction and remarkably heavy. 1 
think an English umbrella manufacturer who should set up at Caen, 
and be moderate in his charges, would very soon make his fortune, 
as might also any other manufacturer of articles of utility.’—P. 132. 

An English manufacturer might succeed, as the author here says ; 
but he would have to adapt the colours of his umbrellas accordingly. 
Delight as well as convenience is of some consequence abroad; not 
because, as our author has taken some pains to argue in another 
place, the French are dull and require to be roused; but because 
they have a sympathy with pleasure. He thinks that the French, 
though not a melancholy, are a dull people, and that they are more 
social than we, because they have more need of society. Undoubt- 
edly society is more necessary to dull people than to others; but it 
is also more natural to the sprightly. We take his mistake to have 
originated in confounding the average mass of understandings, 
which are, perhaps, pretty much the same in all countries, with the 
average, as it exists, in one country, perhaps even in one province. 
But to proceed with our‘quotation :— 

‘ Besides the coverings of the head mentioned above, there is 
another, still more remarkable, perhaps, peculiar to the female 
peasantry; this is a monstrously high cap, made upon a shape like a 
bonnet, and kept upon the head by a piece of black ribbon, which, 
passing under the chin, like the strap of a soldier’s helmet, is pinned 
to the cap on each side. Notwithstanding the masculine air which 
this cap, with its military appendage, gives the face, the peasant 
girls never look so well as when they have it on, especially when, as 
on Sundays, the long lapels, depending from the lofty crown on 
each side, are trimmed with rich lace, which is here worn by the 
meanest of the people. 
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‘ From these remarks on the costumes of the people, the reader 
will be able to discover that, from some cause or another, the dis- 
tinctions of rank are still assiduously kept up in this part of France. 
A very striking illustration of this fact occurred at a public con- 
cert, given last winter at Caen for the benefit of the poor, where 
the performers, with two or three exceptions, were amateurs. 
Sometime after the audience had been seated, and the singing had 
commenced, some eight or nine persons belonging to the ancient 
and noble families of the country, arrived, and the whole house 
was immediately thrown into confusion, the company being re- 





quested to get up, and yield the front seats to their betters. All 
grumbled, some hissed, all sneered at their parchment titles to 
nobility,—but the greater number made way for them. Two or 
three, however, of the honest and sturdy citizens of Caen refused | 
to Bet up or stir an inch, very properly observing, that, as all paid 
alike, no distinction should be made, and that, for their part, they | 
did not care a straw fur the nobility. The titled part of the audi- | 
ence was put out of temper by this circumstance, and, instead of 
listening to the music, sat down in dogged silence, brooding over 

the insult which had been offered them; and it was long before 

they recovered their composure. It is the feeling produced by 

such vulgar affectations of superiority, which tends as much as | 
anything to destroy the ancient governments of Europe, and to | 
render the aristocracy, the legitimate supporters of the throne, | 
detested and detestable.’—P. 134. | 


Good. These are the gentry who would fain have the “ good | 
old times” back again. Of which take the following specimen- 
(By the way, there is a striking vignette in the title page of this same 
Mount St Michel). 


‘At the Mount St. Michel was preserved, until lately, the 
enormous wooden cage in which state prisoners were sometimes | 
confined under the old regime. The most unfortunate of the poor | 
wretches who inhabited this cage was Dubourg, a Dutch editor of 
a newspaper. This man having, in the exercise of his duty, | 
written something which offended the dignity of Louis XIV, or some | 
one of his mistresses, was marked out by the magnanimous mo- | 
narch for vengeance ; andthe means which, according to tradition, 
he employed to effect his purpose, was every way worthy of the | 
royal miscreant. A villain was sent from Avranches to Holland, | 
a neutral state, with instructions to worm himself into the confi- 
dence and friendship of Dubourg, and, in an unguarded moment, to | 
lead him into the French territories, where a party of soldiers was | 
kept perpetually in readiness to kidnap him, and carry him off. | 
For two years this modern Judas is said to have carried on the 
intrigue, at the end of which period he prevailed upon Dubourg to 
accompany him into France, when the soldiers seized upon their 
victim, and hurried him off to the Mount St Michel, 

‘ Confinement and solitude do not always kill. The Dutchman, | 
accustomed, perhaps, to a life of indolence, existed twenty years in| 
his cage, never enjoying the satistaction of seeing “‘ the human face 
divine,” or of hearing the human voice, except when the individual 
entered who was charged with the duty of bringing him his provisions | 
and cleaning his cell. Some faint rays of light, such as enable cats 
and owls to mouse, found their way into the dungeon, and, by their 
aid, Dubourg, whom accident or the humanity of his keeper had 
put in possession of an old nail, and who inherited the passion of his 
countrymen for flowers, contrived to sculpture roses and other 
flowers upon the beams of his cage. Continual inaction, however, 
though it could not destroy life, brought on the gout, which ren- 


to move out of their reach, or frighten them away.’—P. 223. 


After this picture, will properly come the following striking re- 


marks on the French coins, the conclusion of which, in particular, 
is highly creditable to the author ; as well as to the noble people of 
whom he is speaking :— 

‘ A stranger who looks at all the things which surround him, 
cannot fail to be struck by the singular variety of images and super- 


scriptions which he sees upon the money of France. On one piece, | 


he will perceive the heavy countenance, retreating forehead, hooked 
nose, and open, foolish-looking mouth of “Charles X, Roi de 
France ;” and on the reverse three fleur de lis on a waved field, 
surmounted by a crown, with two laurel branches curling round it, 
date 1825. On another, he wiil see the haughty, scornful, intellec- 
tual face of the late great military despot, with the laure! wreaths won 


| Overture,(MS.) to the Midsummer Night's 
dered the poor wretch incapable of moving about from one side of | 
the cage to the other; and he observed to his keeper, that the | 


greatest misery he endured was inflicted by the rats, which came in | 
droves, and gnawed away at his gouty legs, without his being able | 





tenance. We then take up the coin of the year V, with its thril- 
ling, startling obverse, upon which no vestige of royalty appears ; 
but, instead, a gigantic male figure, with a sombre and somewhat 
savage countenance, embracing with his right hand a female, who 
bears the cap of liberty upon a wand. * * * 

‘ The striking variety in the images and superscriptions found upon 
the coins is an outward and visible sign of the inward temper of the 
souls of the people; some wear the badges of legitimacy, like the 
mark of the beast in the Revelation: some are twined, as it were, into 
the chains of Napoleon; but by far the greater, I think, at least of 
those who have any opinion or character of their own, are distin. 


| guished by an inextinguishable love of freedom, which every day 


acquires new strength, as it grows more enlightened. I have, in 
fact, met with no example of a Frenchman, who was not more or 
less attached to liberty, more especially among the young and stout- 
hearted Normans, and who did not as strongly disapprove of the 
government of Napoleon as I do myself; though they were always 
ready to do justice to the vastness of his genius, and the general 
policy of his conduct.’—P, 67. 

For such a despot as Charles X, one feels contempt and aversion. 
Napoleon makes one ashamed. We conclude with another speci- 
men of the secret and shabby war, which this mistaken soldier 
thought fit to wage with all the chances of mankind, but such as he 
chose to give them :— 

‘ The laws of France, both civil and ecclesiastical, absurdly med- 
dle with the names which parents bestow on their children ; the 
former confining the choice of parents to the names of the saints 
inentioned in the calendar, and the celebrated personages of ancient 
history; the latter, to the names of such saints as the church 
honours with public worship. For some mysterious reason which 
is not even hinted at, the curés of parishes are directed to take care 
that no Pagan appellation be bestowed upon an infant. The names 
of Socrates and Aristides are therefore proscribed in France. This 
law dates as far back as the year XI (1803) and consequently, is a 
specimen of Napoleon’s wisdom. The most laughable part of the 
whole is, that by this masterpiece of legislation, those persons 
who, at the promulgation of the law, happened to bear heterodox 
names, were invited to change them for new ones.’—P. 43, 

We thank Mr St John for his pleasing work, and should be glad 
to have one of the same sort upon every province in France. 
Why does he not go the circle? We venture to say that each 
volume would be better than the preceding one, for our author 
seems to be a humanist in no common sense of the term, and such 
men are always as willing to learn as to teach. The observation 
is Chaucer’s; who says of one of the brotherhood of book-worms, 

** Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, 
And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THIRD CONCERT, MONDAY, MARCH 2}, 1831. 
ACT I. 
A Selection from the LAST JUDGMEN IP, an Oratorio composed by Spohr, 
translated from the original German. and adapted by Mr E. Tayton. 


t FE. Meldelssohn Bartholdy 





Dream . 
ACT Ii. 

Sinfonia in E flat . , ‘ - Neukomm. 
Recit. ed Aria, Mis W Kayvert, ‘Dove sono” 

(Le Nozze di Figaro) . . Mozart. 
Adagio and Air with Variations, Clarin. t obli- 

gato, Mr Wiican . : . Beer. 
Terzetto, Mrs W. Knyvetr, Mr Vaucuan, 

and Mr E. Tayror, * Cosa seute” (Le 

Nozze di Figaro) ‘ « Mozart. 
Overture, Der Beherrseher der Geister . CoM. von Weber. 

Leader, Mr Weitcnser.—Cvaductor, Sir Georce Smaxt. 


The performance of the oratorio of The Last Judgment, on Mon- 
day evening, must have shaken the opinion of those who maintain 
that Sponr is deficient in melody. About two-thirds of this noble 
composition were performed upon the present occasion ; and if the 
applause which followed each movement, with the animated call for 
encores, be auy test of success (particularly from the Philharmonic 
audience) this great siusician has obtained a triumph in phlegmatic 
England. The fact is, Sponr is not a writer for eatempore 
listeners; persons who are satisfied with such music only as is all 


in many a hard fought field, about his temples, and the superscrip- | surface, and can be comprehended at a glance: he must be studied, 


tion of “ Napoleon, Empereur.” 


On the reverse, a wreath of| his intention must be weighed, and it will almost invariably be 


laurel surrounding the designation of the coin, and the words | found that he has teken a profound and poetical view of his sub- 


“ Empire Francais” meet the eye. Upon the edge of the legitimate 


coin we discover the spirit of the ancient monarchy, during which 
the King was accounted the state in all its nakedness :—“ Domine 
salvum fac regem!” Instead of this pedantic display of self-love, 
Napoleon, with grateful and judicious flattery, expresses his convic- 
tion that Heaven interests itself in the destinies of his country :— 
“ Dieu protege la France,” says he. Another imperial coin exhi- 
bits on the reverse a souvenir of liberty, in the words “ Republique 
Frangaise, An. XIII.” Upon another piece, date 1823, we have 
the effigy of Louis X VIII, with a double chin, hooked nose, retreat- 
ing forehead (a truly royal feature), and quiet, good-natured coun- 


| ject. 


Like our own far-thoughted CoLerweer, the deep beauty of 
his sentiments opens upon you like the unbosoming of a rose. 30 
of this his last great work, written we believe about the time when 
a report reached us that he had been attacked with paralysis,—@ 
satisfactory refutation of so sad a rumour,—every phrase in it will 
bear close examination for the purpose of observing its author's 
poetical appreciation of his subject. This is, it is true, an ipse disit, 
and in a publication confined as our’s is in its limits, neither ume 
nor space is affurcce! to enter into a critical analysis; but the 
reader may, if ic ive! mcited to the task, examine the passages We 





shall quote, in confirmation of our opinion. In the first place, the 
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———_— . . . . *. 
Overture, the first movement of which is in D minor, and in the 
second changes to the major, is a very original composition of a 

ve character, and full of masterly counterpoint. The opening 
chorus, ‘ Praise his awful name,’ interrupted with the soprano and 
bass solo, ‘ Mighty he cometh to judgment,’ and ‘ Fear thee not, O 
man!’ are all full of energy and meaning. The point leading off in 
the bass — the words ‘ He alone is mighty,’ will delight every 
lover of the lofty and ‘resonant fugue.’ The treble solo and 
chorus, ‘ All glory to the Lamb that died,’ is a charming movement 
in four flats, and in compound common time. The tenor solo 
and chorus, in the key of E 4 sharps, ‘ Blessing and honour, glory 
and power,” is one of the most elegant and fascinating in the 
oratorio: it will probably become a favourite at the provincial 
festivals. This movement at all events contains a lovely melody, 
and the chorus, an admirable fugue leading off in the bass upon the 
same words. 

Another specimen of melody and exquisite pathos will be found 
in the soprano and tenor duet, ‘ Forsake me not in this dread 
hour. The expression of the words, ‘ Thou art my hope,’ and, 
‘Qh spare thy servant, cast him not away,’ according to our feel- 
ings, falls little short of absolute perfection. It was charmingly 
sung by Mrs Knyvetr and Mr Vaueuan, and encored. 

The most gigantic effort in the piece appears in the chorus, 
‘ Destroyed is Babylon the mighty!’ Here a fugue upon a striking 
and tremendous subject starts upon the words, ‘ The smoke of her 
torment ascendeth for evermore.’ This is occasionally interrupted 
by the appalling exclamations—* Now, now ! is the Lord at hand !’ 
then the subject changes, with a fine modulation upon the words, 
‘The grave gives up its dead! the sea gives up its dead!’ The 
whole movement concluding with an instrumental description of thé 
final ruin of all things ; a piece of musical painting of the sublimest 
class. As the convulsion and the thunder subside into low mutter- 
ings and intermitted sighs, a solitary voice is heard, with pathetic 
simplicity pronouncing, ‘ It is ended!’ After this succeeds a most 
exquisite quartett, ‘ Blest are the departed, who in the Lord are 
sleeping.” The cadence in semitones upon the last word, “ sleep- 
ing,” is singularly beautiful; and to the expression of the passage, 
“ their works follow them,” we know no equal, unless it be in the 
cadence of the ‘ Recordare.’ The soli and chorus, in piano, take 
the subject from each other with enchanting effect upon the words, 
‘from henceforth for evermore.’ This movement, which derives 
an additional charm from the remote key in which it is written, 
viz, G six flats, was encored. The two last grand choruses, ‘ Great 
and wonderful are thy works,’ and, ‘ Thine is the kingdom, the 
power, &c.’ are noble fugues in the finest of all schools—that in 
which HANDEL sat on the first form. We have not space left to 
describe them ; and indeed we find that the remaining features of 
the evening’s performance must be postponed to another TatLer. 
It would be an ungracious deed, at the fag end of an article, to 
notice the CHEvaLier Neukomm’s admirable symphony. This 
therefore, with other matter, we shall return to at the first oppor. | 
tunity; concluding for the present with expressing our satisfaction, | 
and thanks to the orchestra, instrumental and vocal. The choruses 
were well sung (and they were “ parlous rough things’ to encoun- 
ter) and the whole performance went off admirably. We consider 
it an important step made in this country, in favour of sterling 
music. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drurr-Lane.—Henri Quatre.—High Ways and by Ways.—And the Illustrious 
Strangers. 
Covent Garpvgn.--Cinderella. —Saint Patrick’s Day._-And Teddy the Tiler. 


Iv default of having anything better to write about in our present 
number, we beg leave to remonstrate with certain bonnets, and 
other enormities, with which the ladies put eut our eye-sight in the 
theatres. The bonnet is the worst. If you sit right behind it, it | 
shall swallow up the whole scene. It makes nothing of a regiment 
of soldiers, or a mountain, or a forest, or arising sun; much less of 
a hero, or of so insignificant a thing as a cottage, and a peasant’s 
family. You may sit at the theatre a whole evening, and not see 
the leading performer. Laiston’s face is a glory obscured. The 
persons in your neighbourhood, provided they have no bonneted | 
ladies before them, shall revel in the jocose looks of Farren or 
Dowron, and provokingly reflect the merriment in their own coun- 
tenances, while you sit and rage in the shade. If you endeavour to 
Strain a point, and peep by the side of it, ten to one (since 
Fate notoriously interferes in little things, and delights in being 
“contrary,” as the young ladies say)—ten to one but the bon- 
net seizes that very opportunity of jerking sideways, and cutting 


off your resources. We have seen an enthusiastic play-goer settle 


evening he was about to enjoy, when a party of ladies swimming 
into the seats before him, one of them has been the ruin of all his 
prospects. Even a head-dress, without the bonnet, shall force you 
to play at bo-peep with the stage half the evening ; now extinguish- 
ng the face of some favorite actress, and now abolishing a general 
oramurder. The other night, at the Queen’s Theatre, we some- 
times found ourselves obliged to peep at the Freemasons in a very 
symbolical manner, through the loops of a lady’s bows. But the 
bonnet is the enormity. And we are sorry to say that the fair 
occupants who sit inside them, like the lady in the lobster, too often 
shew a want of gallantry in refusing to take them off, for, as we 
have said more than once, we hold gallantry, like all the other vir- 
tues, to be a thing mutual, and of no sex; and that a lady shews as 
much want of gallantry in taking advantage of the delicacies ob- 
served towards her by the gentlemen, as a man does wbo presumes 
upon the gentleness ofa lady. We felt, the other night, all the 
reforming spirit of our illustrious predecessors of the Tatler and 
Spectator roused within us, and, in the same exact proportion to our 
regard for the sex, upon witnessing the following prodigious fact :— 
A lady who came with a party into one of the boxes at Covent 
Garden, joined very heartily in expressing her disapprobation of 
some person in a seat below her, who was dilatory in taking off his 
hat. It chanced that this lady got into the very seat that he had 
occupied, and her bonnet turning out to be a much greater blind 
than the hat, what was the astonishment and the merriment of the 
complainants, upon finding that she was still less accommodating 
than the gentleman? Nothing could induce her to perform the 
very same piece of justice which she had joined in demanding from 
the other. 

We are aware that in modern, as in ancient theatres, ladies 
come to be seen as well as to see: 

“ Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsz.”” 

But we are desirous that they should not pay themselves so ill a 
compliment as to confound their dresses with themselves; it is 
the bonnets that are seen, in these cases, and not the ladies. When 
seen themselves, they make a part of the spectacle, but who cares 
to look upon these great lumps of gause and silk? Something, 
we grant, is to be allowed to fashion, but the wearers might be 
content with showing that their heads could be as absurd as other 
people’s, and then lay aside the absurdity, and show that they 
understood the better part of being reasonable. They urge, when 
requested to take their bonnets off, that they “ cannot” do it; 
meaning, we suppose, besides the will not, which cannot so often 
signifies, that their heads are not prepared to be seen—that their 


| hair is not dressed in the proper manner; but it would be easy to 


come with it so dressed ; the bonnet is not the only head-dress in 
fashion ; and above all, it would be a graceful and a sensible thing 
in them to remember, that in coming to a place where the object 
is to enjoy pleasure, their own capability of pleasure is interested 
in considering that of others. We never feel angry with a woman, 
except when she persists in doing something to diminish the 


delight we take in complimenting the sex. Ee 








An Enemy’s OPINION WORTH REGARDING.— Discover the opinion 
of your enemies, which is commonly the truest ; for they givé you 
no quarter, and allow nothing to complaisance.—. 


Ripatprigs oF THE Otp Writers.—The ribaldries which dis- 
figure our elder dramatists would be without excuse and would not 
be tolerated in modern writings. In exetnuation of the former, 
however, it should always be recollected that they imitated the con- 
versation and manners of the day, and it is even possible, that with- 
out direct intention, they may even have been partly instrumental in 
correcting the evil, by rendering the offensive practice more obvious 
to censure. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Will A Srrancer tn Lonpon be kind enough to favour us with his 
address? We received his theatrical criticism with pleasure, and sha‘! 
insert it to-morrow. 

We have only time to say to Boskin, that we shall read his communication 
forthwith, and lose no time in reporting upon it. 


The same to Parto-Dramaticus. 








himself in his seat, and evidently congratulate himself at the 























688 THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. THEATRE ROYAL, DI DRURY LANE, 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. The Drama, (in Two Acts) called, 





A Grand Miscellaneous Serie Geanio,. ming ing ie P 
aria Grazie, Mrs W. Barrymore. ttavia, Miss Faucit. 
SELECTION OF MUSIC. Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge. % Nicolo, Mr Webster. Fabio, Mr Hughes 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. Wallack and MrJ. Vining. Rubaldo, Mr Beaf ; 
Conductor, Mr H. R. Bisnor. Alessandro Massaroni, Mr Wallack. Spoletto, Mr Bland. — 
— Part IJ. o Count Caraffa, Mr Eaton. Uberto, Mr Robinson. Carlotti, Mr Yarnold. 
srand Overture to “‘ The Occasional Oratorio. ™ In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to “11 Tancredi;” Boiel 
Air, Mice PHILLIPS, ‘O Lord! have mercy upon n me.’ - Pergolese. Ov to “ Je: » Paris.” and H. BR. Bia O te oieldieu's 
x Motes, F sage % Se . verture Jean de Paris,” an ishop’s Overture to “ Clari, 
lection from L’Allegro, ed Il Pensieroso.” - - Handel. | ae ee a, cee Se aii 
Air, Mr BRAHAM, * Oft on a plat of rising as ey After which, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called 
_ Recit. Miss HUGHES, < If I give the honour due.’ - - - Handel. | HIGH WAYS AND BY WAYS. 
ltninmnaian “preg wy young and old came forth to Eliza Gordon, Miss S. Phillips Miss Primly, Mrs C. Jon 
pigs nee y » Miss 8S. " Miss »N . es. 
=.= | Miss Susan Plat, Mrs Orger. Housemaid, Mrs Webster. 
Ai, Mv WOOD, «Heth e rey waning coir? = Mande | eg Sct ne Se Lae, 
Air, Mrs WAYLEIT, ‘Thou art, O God, the = eA Light. * (Sacred Melodies.) | James, Mr Yarnold. Robert, Mr Eaton. John, Mr 8S. Jones. 
panied on the Organ, by Mr S. WESLEY, Jun.) | . : 
Air, Mr BEDFORD’ ® * Now Kewdiay 9 fullest glory shone.’ (Creation.) Haydn. | To which will be added, the Melo-dramatic Opera of 
Selection from Samson. ’ 
Air, Miss PEARSON, * Ye men of Gaza.’ - Handel. ; CLARI. 
Air, Miss RUSS SSELL Return, oh! God of Hosts.’ Double Chorus, ‘ Fixed in his Clari, Mrs Waylett. Fidalma, Mrs Faucit. Vespina, Miss Russell, 
ev erlasting seat.’ - 


‘ Ninetta, Miss Byfeld. 
Recit. Mr BRAHAM, « me and deeper still,’ a ye ‘ Waft her Angels.’ Duke Vivaldi, Mr H. Wallack. 


Rolamo, Mr Farren. Jocoso, Mr Latham. 
(Jephthah) - - - Handel. Claudio, Mr Dowsing. Nicolo, Mr Andrews. Geronio, Mr Webster, 
Air, Miss BRUC E . » wore the Trumpet.’ (Judah) Hummel Nimpedo, Mr Salter. Giulio, Mr Yarnold. Page, Miss Poole. 


Air, Mr HORN, ‘ Teach me, O Lord.’ (Violoncello Obligato, Mr BROOKS) CHARACTERS IN THE EPISODE. 


Dahmen. Wife of Pelegrino, Mrs Broad. Leodo, Miss Crawford. 
Scena, Mrs WOOD, ‘ Ah! come rapida.’ (Il Crociato in Egitto) ‘n - Mayerbeer. Nobleman, Mr Younge. Pelegrino, Mr Thompson. 
andel. 


Chorus, ‘ Let their celestial concerts.’ (Samson) To conclude with the Exhibition of the New and Splendid DIORAMA. 
At the End of the First Part, a Graud Fantasia on the Piano-forte, 


by Mr SCHULTZ. 


Parr Il. 
Roessini’s Grand Overture to ‘The Siege of Corinth.’ THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GAKDEN. 
Greek War Song, Mr ae (the poetry by Lord Byron) ‘Tambourgi! thy | - . E 
afar athan ie ie oe 
Duetto, Miss BYFELD ‘and Mrs MAPLESON, * Vaghi colli.’ (Proserpina.) | The Tragedy of 
Winter. ‘ N G yet N. 
New we TT, Mrs W AYLETT, ‘ Away, away, tothe mountain’s brow.’ -_ A. Lee. | ’ ; K I Zf Jc H ee as : 
Aria, Mr SINCLAIR, « Languir per una bella.’ (L’Italiana id Algieri) oo ‘| Queen Elinor, Mrs Vining. The Lady Constance, Miss F. Kemble. 
Air, Miss PEARSON. . } Blanch, Miss Lawrence. Lady Faulconbridge, Mrs Daly. 
Arif, Miss BRUCE, *« Ah! che forse.’ (Zelmira) - - Bonfichi., Prince Henry, Master Watson. Earl of Pembroke, Mr Duruset. 
Air, Miss HUGHES, < Vo Solcandum mar crudele” . - Leenardi V inci. Sct at Mies, We Basins Farl of Salisbury, Mr Diddear 
Battle Song, Mr T. COOKE, ‘Thy halcion calms,oh! peace impart. - - Shield. | _. sags Pe Bs egy eth =i “ 
Ballad, Mra WAYLETT, ‘ Come with me to Scotland.’ | King John, Mr Warde. Faulconbridge, MrC. Kemble. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Echo Duet, Mrs oe and Mr BR ‘AHAM, ‘ Now hope, es: _ Braham. Robert Faulconbridge, Mr Irwin. English Herald, Mr Mears. 


Miss 8S. PHILLIPS, ‘ The regret.’ - Go | 
Glee, Mrs WAYLEIT. Mrs MAPLESON, Mr HORN, and ‘i SEDFORD, ‘ The 


James Gurney, Mr Addison. Executioner, Mr Norris. 


peo soared - Knyvett. King of France, Mr Egerton. The Dauphin, Mr Abbott. 
Air, Mr BRAHAM, ‘ The pny of Gown.’ pp poetry by T. H. Bayly, Esq.) j Prince Arthur, Miss P. Horton. me 
Celebrated Grand Scena, Mrs WOOD, * Nacqui all’ affanno,’ and Chorus. Archduke of Austria, Mr Fuller. Cardinal Pandulph, Mr Evans. 
(Finale to La Cenerentola) - - - Rossini. Chatillon, Mr Baker. French Herald, Mr Holl. 
At the End of the Second Part, a Solo on the Violin, by Mr OURY. Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand Overture, by Louis Spohr. 
Part IIL. 
egy Bragg | Mera or. La Dame Blanche.’ After which, a New Operatic Melo-Drama, called 
Tis allad, Mrs / ET ‘nate Reemney. oe - VEX + r 
Air, Mre W my Should he upbraid, Fis = - - Bishop. THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 
Air, Mr BRAHAM, ‘ The Bay of Biscay.’ Semhia Walstein. Miss Cawse. Liese. Miss E. Tre Therése, Miss P. Ho 
Air, Mr SINCLAIR, [by Desire] ‘ King William's Highland we'come.’ SP na Widow Klafen, Mrs Gibbs.” Karoline Kla ff n, iia 
Whitcombe. Adolph, Count of Engleberg, Mr Wilson General Kienwitz, Mr Bartley. 
Finale. Chorus, ‘ Awake the Harp.’ (Creation) - - Haydn. "Gauail Francoeur, Mr Abbott Nikel Unterhand, MrG. Penson. ~ 
Moritz, Mr Blanchard. Fritz Klaffen, Mr Keeley. 


eae Te ea Paul Richter, Miss Taylor. 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
A Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA. = or a 
Comprising various features of Novelty, in Four Parts;—the First and Second 


Parts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Descriptive, THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Imitative Entertainment, yclept 


WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS 


An entirely New Serio-Mazical and Moral Burletta, cailed 


‘ eae ast THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
OF MERRIMENT. | Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss Daly. Amelia, Mrs Yates. Elizabeth, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Part I, consists of the following Songs, &c. | Sabina, Mrs Daly. Astragalus, Mr Yates John Rappelkoff, mee Mathews. 
‘ Abel Grimm, Mr Buckstone. * Aug sustus, Mr Hemuining 
‘ Heads and Tails.’ ‘ Ancient Establishments and Modern Improveme nts.’ ‘The Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. Reeve. Hans, Mr O. Smiti he 
Sing aud tne Sailor.’ ‘ Royal Vivit to the City.’ 


Part Il, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
‘The Rose and the Lily, = Love in a Flower Bed.’ =‘ The Nervous Family.’ 
. P.’s, or Electioneering.’ 


After which, a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 


THE WRECK ASHORE! 


Part III Act 1.—WINTER. 
; > J aT 'rTIk & ; ‘ > . y Alice, Miss Daly. Bella, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Dame Barnard, Mrs Daly. 
GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF Miles Bertram, Mr Yates. Walter Barnard, Mr Hemmings. 
A NTIQU ES. j Captain Grampus, Mr 0. Smith. Marmaduke Magogue, Mr John Reeve. 
\. Hercules straggling with the Nemean Lion, in the six well-known attitudes.— Jemmy Starling, Mr Buckstone. 
1}. Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.—IL1. Cincinnatus, the Ro , fastening | 
his Sandals.—1V. The Slave Emouleur (the Grinder) sharpening his Knife while | Act [1.—Summer. 


overhearing the Conspirators—V. The Fighting Gladiator in three beautiful Posi- 
twns.—Vi. The Africau alarmed at the Thunder.—VII. Ajax defying the Lightning. 
VILL. Rersutas, from Davil's Picture of the Sabines.—IX. Remus’s Defence 
f conmithe enme— xX. Hercules and Lichas. Hercules clothing himself in the fatal 
Vest which Dejanira has seut by the youthful Lichas. He seizes the unfortunate To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta of 
Sey hyethe-sete-of the loot and huris him into the Sea.—X1.— Horatius shielding | pee a eae 
tus prostrete. Brother from the uplifted Weapons of the opposing Curatii, the eldest THE QT ADRUPEDS. 
of whom ig after.rards-pourtrayed in the act of aiming a deadly ‘thrust at his adver- 


The Characters as in Act 1. 
On Saturday an Address on the Close of the Season, will be spoken by Mr Yartbs. 





he: i aly. Tinderella, Miss Stallard. N 5 ) 
sary. Toeonejude with the famous positionsof THE DYING GLADIATOR. | meetin, oe Mim Barnett. "Peene sen Mr O. ‘Saath, wots i 
Part IV. | Abrahamides, with Imitations, and the Parody of “‘ Heavy Wet,” Mr J. Reeve. 


Te coneciude with a Grand Series of Optical IMusions, called 
FAIRY VISIONS. 


ee ——= |Cospurc Tuearre.—Ivanhoe—Reform—The Fate of 

















PBRPORMANCES FOR TO-MORROW EVENING. | Calas. 
SURREY THEATRE. | SADLER’s We tts Tueatre.—Richard the Third—Mil- 
: The Play of ler and his Men. 
THE STRANGER. (wi 
Mrs aay bn wise — Countess Winterstein, Miss Scott. — = a ee 
otte, Mrs Vale Savoyard, Miss Somerville. “tt 
The Stranger,” Mr-Osbaldiston. Baron Steinfort, Mr D. Pitt. Peter, Mr Vale. | Avbertisement, 
Solomon, Mr Williams. Francis, Mr C. Hill. ees 
After which an entirely new Romantic Drama, (in Three Acts, entitled Fifth Edition, in 12mo. price 5s. boards, 
PROPHET OF THE MOOR: OR THE FIRE RAISER. _. Baster Presentation to the Blue Coat School, | 
Catherine Gray, Miss Somerville ; Honor Jeykel, Miss Jordan ' With a correct List of the Governors, and the Mode of obtaining Presentation. 
Dame Hetty Horner, Miss Nicol. Crazy Ruth, Miss M. C. Poole A BRIEF HISTORY OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL IN LONDON, 
Elkanah White, Mr Osbaldiston. Colonel Launce Leolyn, Mr C. Hill. From its foundation to the present time, with a View of the New Hall, "&e. 
Ralph am, Mr Williams. Dwarf Stephen, or Stephen Poynet, Mr Almar. ‘This entertaining little volume is the produc tion of a grateful scholar of this 
eteatonss, Mr Honner. Haveril Horner, Mr Gough. | mg atchle ‘ss and most extensively useful foundation. Every species of io 
oodbody, sen. and jun. Mr Asbury and Master F. Carbery. that can reasonably be desired will be found in Mr Wilson’s History.” —Gentle 
Master Tobe * ames Mr Vale. Oliver Brown, MrLee. PiersTalbot, Mr Edwin. | ™an’s Magazine. 
Joey Stokes, Mr Rogers. Thomas Green, Mr Hobbs. | Just Published by EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88 Royal Exchange. 








Published by J. ONwuyn, at Tue Tarver Office » 4C etherine street, Strand, (to whom m books, and communications for the Editor, are to > be addresse 4) ; > sold by 
J. CHaprpet; ErrincHam WIixson, Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent strect; J. Fiei.p, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel : at Eser’s Library, O'd Bond street ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen.———C, & W, Reyna, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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